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NOTES. 

That Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D., should select "The 
Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies' as the 
subject for an essay to offer as a dissertation for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University, implies that 
the relation of the English Church to colonial affairs in pre- 
revolutionary times was of more than ordinary interest to 
the students of history. His treatment of his chosen theme 
was so far successful that his essay was not only accepted 
for the purpose for which it was primarily intended, but it 
was also awarded the Toppan prize in 1899. A further honor 
awaited it when, after being "to a considerable extent re- 
cast, revised, and enlarged," it was made the ninth in the 
series of Harvard Historical Studies, published under the 
direction of the Department of History and Government 
from the income of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.). While it cannot be said that this 
phase of colonial history has been altogether neglected by 
the historians of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, it may be said that none of them have ever 
given to it the exhaustive study that is here given, nor have 
they extended their researches into the documentary ma- 
terials which Dr. Cross has found stored up in the archives 
at Lambeth and Fulham Palaces, the seats of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of London. As a 
contribution to the history, not only of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church but also of American institutions, the 
value of this essay is enhanced by appendices containing 
transcripts of documents preserved in Fulham Library, the 
British Museum, and the Public Record Office, London, not 
otherwise accessible to the general reader. 



One of the most notable books of the past winter is Carl 
Lumholtz's "Unknown Mexico" (Charles Scribner's Sons). 
As its subtitle states, it is "a record of five years' explora- 
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tion among the tribes of the Western Sierra Madre, in the 
Tierra Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco, and among the Tarascos 
of Michoacan," and it is probably the most important con- 
tribution to the literature of exploration and discovery on 
this continent for many years. Although a treasury of 
scientific information concerning the Tarahumares (who 
are actual cave dwellers), the Tepehuanes, the Tepecanos, 
Coras, Huichols, Nahuas (whom we usually call Aztecs), 
and Tarascos, the work is written in such pleasing style as 
to make it of deep interest to the general reader. It is pub- 
lished in two royal octavo volumes, profusely illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of photographs taken by the 
author and full-page lithographs in color. 



We have never seen a single issue of "The International 
Studio" (John Lane), now in its nineteenth volume, that 
failed to entitle that "Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine 
and Applied Art" to a place in the very front rank of period- 
icals of its class. Indeed, it might be said that it stands by 
itself, for no other art magazine presents such a wide range of 
subjects or such a wealth of illustration. It is a magazine 
for the art lover, for the book lover, and for the lover of the 
beautiful in any of its forms. The enterprising publisher at 
"The Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York," has, dur- 
ing the past winter, issued some very valuable supplements 
— viz., "English Water Colour" (eight parts either in port- 
folio or handsomely bound in a single volume), "Repre- 
sentative Art of Our Time" (similarly arranged), and 
"Corot and Millet" (an admirable exposition of the works 
of those French artists). No one who desires to develop his 
home library on its artistic side would do well to ignore these 
publications. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Ph.D., in his "The Life 
of the Ancient Greeks" (D. Appleton & Co.), and Prof. 
Harold Whetstone Johnston, in his "The Private Life of the 
Romans" (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co.), have placed 
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all students of the classics and of ancient history under ob- 
ligations to them for the delightful manner in which they 
have pictured the lives of the dwellers in Athens and in 
Rome in the times before the Christian era. In the pages 
of these two books of moderate size we may see them in their 
homes, in the pursuit of their daily occupations; we may fol- 
low them from infancy to old age and even to the grave; we 
may see what they ate, what they wore, how they amused 
themselves; we may see how their families were constituted, 
how they constructed their houses and how they furnished 
them. The first-named volume belongs to the series of 
"Twentieth Century Text-Books," and the latter to the 
"Lake Classical Series." The numbered paragraphs, margi- 
nal titles, cross references, footnotes, and even diacritical 
marks denoting the proper pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin words necessarily used in great profusion, all mark 
these books as intended for use as text-books in schools 
and colleges, but neither book would be out of place in the 
home library. The illustrations are well selected and well 
executed. 

Macmillan's Pocket Classics is proving a convenient 
medium for reproducing and obtaining many of the best 
specimens in English and American literature at slight ex- 
pense. The variety may be determined by some of the 
recent numbers received, which comprise Chaucer's "Pro- 
logue, Knight's Tale," etc.; Shakespeare's "As You Like;" 
"Early American Orations, 1760-1824;" and Stevenson's 
"Treasure Island." The "Orations" is noteworthy as con- 
taining material valuable in itself and at the same time not 
easily accessible in the ordinary library. The "Treasure 
Island," by Stevenson, is a happy selection among modern 
classics, and is edited with an admirable introduction by 
Prof. H. A. Vance, of the University of Nashville, who con- 
tributed the article on "Robert Louis Stevenson" to the 
April, 1902, number of the Sewanee Review. Some para- 
graphs of this article have naturally been made use of in the 
edition. 



